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History  of  the  Freer  Medal 


From  the  first  presentation  of  the  Freer  Medal  on  February  25, 1956: 

This  medal  is  established  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  the  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art.  The  late  Charles  Lang  Freer  was  born  on  February  25, 1856,  at 
Kingston,  New  York.  For  many  years  he  was  a devoted  and  discerning 
collector  and  student  of  Oriental  art.  He  believed  that  more  is  learned 
concerning  a civilization  or  epoch  from  the  art  it  has  produced  than 
from  any  other  source.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  he  presented  his  collec- 
tion,  a building  to  house  them,  and  an  endowment.  The  income  was  to 
be  used  "for  the  study  of  the  civilization  of  the  Far  East,”  and  "for  the 
promotion  of  high  ideals  of  beauty”  by  the  occasional  purchase  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Oriental,  Egyptian,  and  Near  Eastern  fine  arts.  This 
gift  was  offered  to  the  Government  during  the  presidency  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  to  be  given  in  trust  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  deed 
of  gift  was  executed  on  May  5, 1906.  Ground  was  broken  on  Septem- 
ber 23, 1916,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1921,, 
about  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  the  founder  in  New  York  City 
on  September  25, 1919. 

The  medal,  designed  by  one  of  our  leading  sculptors,  Paul 
Manship,  will  be  presented  from  time  to  time  "For  distinguished 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Oriental  civiliza- 
tions as  reflected  in  their  arts.” 
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Opening  Remarks 

Julian  Raby,  Director,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
and  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery 


t gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  this  morning  as  we 
present  the  Charles  Lang  Freer  Medal  to  James  Francis  Cahill,  the 
twelfth  recipient  of  the  award  that  was  established  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  recognize  extraordinary  scholarly  contributions  in  the 
field  of  Asian  art.  Perhaps  not  coincidentally,  his  professional  career 
began  at  the  Freer  in  the  inaugural  year  of  the  Freer  Medal  in  1956, 

In  that  year,  the  recipient  was  the  prolific  Swedish  art  historian  Osvald 
Siren  (1879”1966),  whom  Dr.  Cahill  had  just  assisted  on  his  landmark 
seven-volume  Chinese  Painting:  Leading  Masters  and  Principles  (1956- 
1958).  Today’s  ceremony  is  not  designed  to  recognize  Cahill’s  collab- 
orative work  with  other  scholars,  which  is  legendary.  Instead,  it 
commemorates  his  own  singular  contributions  to  the  field,  which 
began  during  his  ten  years  at  the  Freer  (1956-1965),  followed  by 
his  long,  remarkable  career  as  professor  of  the  history  of  art  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  (1965-1994),  and  his  more  recent 
work,  completed  since  retiring  from  active  teaching  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago.  Unlike  any  other  current  scholar,  James  Cahill  has  richly 
expanded  our  understanding  of  classic  topics  that  lie  at  the  heart  of 
the  Chinese  art  field.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  energetically  tugged  at 
the  fringes,  thereby  expanding  the  entire  notion  of  the  art  historical 
canon.  We  celebrate  these  and  other  achievements  today. 


Like  many  others  in  his  generation,  Cahill  was  introduced  to  East 
Asian  studies  courtesy  of  World  War  II.  After  his  freshman  year  in 
college  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  he  chose  to  enroll  in 
the  United  States  Army’s  Japanese  language  school  in  Ann  Arbor, 
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Michigan,  for  two  years.  That  led  to  his  posting  in  Japan  and  Korea 
immediately  following  the  war  (1946-1948).  Returning  to  Berkeley  to 
complete  his  undergraduate  degree  in  Oriental  languages,  he  subse- 
quently  received  a Louise  Wallace  Hackney  Fellowship,  which  brought 
him  to  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  1950  for  his  first  experiences  at  the 
institution.  During  this  initial  stint  at  the  Freer,  he  earned  credit 
towards  his  graduate  degree  work  in  Asian  art  history  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  where  he  was  studying  under  Max  Loehr  (seventh  recipi- 
ent  of  the  Freer  Medal  in  1983).  Despite  his  teacher’s  work  at  the  time 
on  the  classic  “Chinese  Bronze  Styles  of  the  Anyang  Period”  (1953), 
Cahill  chose  to  write  his  dissertation  (1958)  on  the  fourteenth-century 
painter  Wu  Zhen,  which  made  use  of  his  training  in  stylistic  analysis 
while  a Fulbright  Scholar  (1954-1955)  at  Kyoto  University  under 
Professor  Shujiro  Shimada.  (A  prize  named  in  honor  of  Professor 
Shimada  has  been  awarded  to  outstanding  publications  in  the  field 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  painting  and  calligraphy  by  the  Freer  and 
Sackler  Galleries  and  by  the  Metropolitan  Center  for  Far  Eastern  Art 
Studies  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  since  1992.  Patricia  Berger,  a former  student 
of  Professor  Cahill,  recently  received  the  award.) 

During  his  years  at  the  Freer,  Cahill  established  a strong  founda- 
tion in  research,  publication,  and  all  things  curatorial.  He  thoroughly 
studied  the  Gallery’s  collections.  In  fact,  generations  of  curators  and 
visiting  researchers  after  him  have  been  extremely  grateful  for  his 
detailed  observations  and  notes  on  individual  works  in  the  Freer.  Not 
only  are  his  comments  still  widely  consulted  to  this  day,  but  some- 
times they  are  also  the  only  scholarly  annotations  in  the  research 
files.  Expanding  upon  his  established  commitment  to  important 
monographic  publications  dedicated  to  individual  masters  such  as 
Wu  Zhen,  Cahill  finished  important  studies  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  artist 
Qian  Xuan  (circa  1235-after  1301)  in  1958  and  the  early  Qing  dynasty 
painter  Yuan  Jiang  and  his  school  (1963/1966).  At  the  same  time,  he 
tackled  broader  topics,  such  as  those  presented  in  Chinese  Album 
Leaves  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  (1962),  in  which  he  convincingly 
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Taking  photographs  for  Cahi?rsl96'0  Skira  book  Chinese  Painting  in  the  storage  area  of  the  Palace 
Museum  outside  Taschyng,  1959,.  (Left  to  right)  C.  C.  Wang,  Li  Lin-ts'an,  Oifector  Chuang  Yen 
(T’an  Tan-ch:iuog),  Henry  Beviiile (photographer),  and .J.a,mes  Cahill. 


redated  or  reattributed  many  of  the  Gallery’s  smaller  paintings  using 
characteristicaliy  clear  stylistic  arguments. 

Perhaps  his  most  important  undertaking  during  his  Freer  years 
was  the  now-famous  book  Chinese  Painting,  first  published  by  Skira  in 
1960.  it  is  now  more  widely  available  in  multiple  editions  in  a variety  of 
languages,  from  French  to  Chinese.  As  Howard  Rogers  has  commented: 

[This  volume]  remains  in  print  and  is  still  one  of  the  finest  single- 
volume  introductions  to  the  full  sweep  of  Chinese  painting  his- 
tory, intended  for  a general  audience  but  a text  that  can  be  read 
to  great  profit  by  specialists  in  the  subject.  One  is  immediately 
struck  by  the  eloquent  and  graceful  language  of  the  text,  the 
fluency  of  presentation  which  adds  its  own  beauty  to  the  content, 
in  which  style,  history,  art  history  and  biography  are  interwoven 
into  a most  compelling  whole. 
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To  prepare  this  book,  Cahill  helped  organize  the  first  of  his  pioneering 
photographic  projects.  Rogers  continues: 

The  [illustration  of  Chinese  Painting]  demanded  uniform  high 
quality  for  each  illustration  and  this  in  turn  required  that  each 
work  be  photographed  by  a specialist,  in  this  case  Henry  Seville 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Permission  was  granted  to  include 
paintings  in  the  National  Palace  and  Central  Museums,  then  still 
in  Taichung,  Taiwan,  giving  them  the  unprecedented  privilege  of 
making  fifty  color  transparencies  of  paintings  in  that  great  collec- 
tion, many  of  which  had  never  before  been  published.  In  a striking 
departure  from  standard  practice,  some  paintings  were  illustrated 
only  by  details  of  significant  passages  rather  than  by  the  whole  in 
which  characteristic  brushwork  would  have  been  lost. 


James  Cahill  with  Aschwin  Lippe  (Ernest  Aschwin  Prinz  zur  Lippe-Biesterfeld),  Henry  Beville  (photographer 
for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art),  and  John  Pope,  director  of  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  at  the  opening  of  the 
National  Gallery's  exhibition  Chinese  Art  Treasures  in  1961. 
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!n  the  years  that  immediately  followed,  Cahill’s  leadership  in  major 
photographic  projects  featuring  works  in  Taiwan  expanded.  While 
preparing  for  the  landmark  Chinese  Art  Treasures  exhibition  that 
toured  the  United  States  in  1961  and  1962  (National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York:  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  and  M.  H.  de  Young 
Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco),  photographs  and  color  slides 
v^ere  made  while  the  works  were  at  the  National  Gallery,  and  those 
sets  were  shared  with  all  teaching  institutions  with  programs  in 
Chinese  art  in  the  United  States.  Even  more  ambitious,  the  Freer  and 
its  partner,  the  University  of  Michigan,  subsequently  organized  the 
creation  of  a photographic  record  of  virtually  all  the  important  painb 
ings  in  the  Palace  Museum  in  1963  and  1964.  For  decades  this 
archive,  including  roughly  2,500  black-and-white  negatives  and  color 
slides,  provided  the  basis  for  the  training  of  generations  of  graduate 
students  at  major  American  universities.. 

Jim  Cahill’s  final  major  publication  directly  associated  with  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art  is  echoed  in  the  reinstallation  of  the  Gallery’s 
collection  of  antiquities,  which  we  celebrated  last  night.  As  noted  in 
John  Pope's  preface  to  The  Freer  Chinese  Bronzes  (1967),  “The  basic 
research  and  most  of  the  writing  for  the  section  on  Style  and  Ch.ro- 
noiogy  was  done  by  Dr.  James  Cahi!!  while  he  was  still  on  the  Freer 
Gallery  staff,  and  he  has  continued  to  be  helpful  since  his  departure  in 
the  su.mmer  of  1965  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.”  No  doubt  drawing  on  his  training  with  Loehr,  Cahii!  provided 
eloquent  entries  that  are  still  both  insightful  and  a joy  to  read. 


Moving  to  UC  Berkeley,  Cahill  joined  the  constellation  of  luminaries 
in  the  field  of  Chinese  studies  that  made  the  university  such  a power- 
house. They  included  Peter  Boodberg,  Edward  Schafer,  and  Chen 
Shixiang.  By  all  accounts,  he  embraced  his  new  teaching  role  whole- 
heartedly. Remembered  by  his  many  students,  he  expanded  his 
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commitment  to  sharing  visual  and  other  research  materials  by 
establishing  the  “Chinese  Art  Seminar  Room”  next  to  his  office  in 
Doe  Library,  filling  it  not  only  with  his  own  personal  books  but  also 
with  cabinets  of  his  photographs,  research  notes,  and  copies  of  his 
scholarly  manuscripts  in  active  preparation— all  freely  available  to 
students. 

At  Berkeley,  Cahill  fostered  generations  of  students,  among  them 
many  current  leaders  in  the  field,  and  in  the  process  he  garnered  a 
number  of  teaching  awards.  In  response  to  one  such  award,  from  UC 
Berkeley  in  1985,  he  stated: 

My  “philosophy  of  teaching”  is  fundamentally  Confucian:  A belief 
that  knowledge  and  wisdom  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration is  the  basis  for  human  society  and  culture:  that  minds  can 
be  improved,  mostly  through  self-cultivation  but  also  with  some 
help  from  outside:  that  educated  people  make  up  a community 
that  should  be  mutually  supportive  and  respectful. 

My  strengths  are  probably  in  having  a real  liking  and  respect  for 
students,  letting  them  realize  that  we  are  involved  in  a collective 
enterprise,  trying  to  learn  about  and  understand  Asian  art,  and 
that  although  I’m  farther  along  in  that  enterprise,  we  are  on  the 
same  track. 

Along  the  way,  he  also  shared  the  excitement  of  curatorship, 
collaborating  with  students  on  numerous  important  exhibitions 
that  publicly  demonstrated  key  topics  in  their  shared  research.  Julia 
Andrews,  one  of  his  students,  commented,  “Seeing  Jim  in  the  guise 
of  curator,  with  his  incredibly  good  eye  and  unflagging  energy,  was 
inspiring.”  Through  the  late  1960s,  1970s,  and  early  1980s,  a series 
of  important  Berkeley-generated  exhibitions  exemplified  a moment 
when  academics  and  the  museum  world  were  intimately  engaged, 
richly  contributing  to  both  disciplines. 
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• 1967  Fantastics  and  Eccentrics  in  Chinese  Painting 

• 1971  The  Restless  Landscape:  Chinese  Painting  of  the  Late  Ming  Period 

• 1972  Scholar-Artists  of  Japan:  The  Nanga  School 

• 1981  Shadows  of  Mount  Huang:  Chinese  Painting  and  Printing  of  the 
Anhui  School 

• 1982  Sogenga:  12th-14th  Century  Chinese  Painting  as  Collected  and 
Appreciated  in  Japan 

During  what  must  have  been  an  almost  sleepless  decade  for  him, 
Cahill  also  produced  three  magisterial  surveys  dedicated  to  Chinese 
painting  during  the  Yuan  and  Ming  dynasties,  including  Hills  Beyond  a 
River:  Chinese  Painting  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty,  1279-1368  (1976),  Parting 
at  the  Shore:  Chinese  Pamtlng  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ming  Dynasty 
1368-1580  (1978),  and  Distant  Mountains:  Chinese  Painting  of  the  Late 
Ming  Dynasty  1570-1644  (1982).  As  extensions  of  his  general  Chinese 
Painting  of  1960,  these  more  focused  volumes  continue  to  provide  the 


A delegation  to  China  in  1973,  with  James  Cahill  in  the  center  back.  Previous  Freer  Medal  awardees 
Sherman  Lee  (1998)  in  the  center  front  and  Laurence  Sickman  (1973)  to  right  of  Lee  are  also  pictured. 
Others  in  the  group  include  Arthur  Wright,  Thomas  Lawton  (former  director  of  the  Freer  and  Sackler 
Galleries),  and  Richard  Rudolph,  with  Chinese  colleagues. 
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foundation  for  training  current  specialists  in  the  field.  Also  at  this  time 
he  released  An  Index  of  Early  Chinese  Painters  and  Paintings  (1980), 
which  contained  biographic  references  on  all  known  Chinese  paint- 
ers  through  the  Yuan  dynasty.  Accompanied  by  annotated  listings  of 
surviving  paintings  ascribed  to  these  artists,  it  provides  a more  com- 
prehensive research  tool  than  Siren’s  Chinese  Painting,  to  which  Cahill 
had  contributed  some  twenty-five  years  earlier. 

By  this  point  in  his  career,  Dr.  Cahill  had  certainly  made  his  mark, 
and  many  universities  tried  to  lure  him  away  from  Berkeley  by  offering 
university  professorships,  which  are  widely  considered  the  pinnacle 
of  the  academic  profession  in  the  United  States.  Cahill  turned  them 
ail  down,  including  an  offer  from  Harvard,  where  his  former  professor, 
Max  Loehr,  had  taught  until  his  retirement  in  1974.  According  to  Sydney 
Freedberg,  then  chairman  of  Harvard’s  art  history  department,  such  a 
rejection  had  not  occurred  since  the  time  of  Galileo! 

Committed  to  Berkeley,  Cahill  chose  to  experience  different 
academic  settings  through  various  university  lectureships.  From  his 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures  at  Harvard  in  1978  and  1979  (where  he 
followed  such  luminaries  as  T.  S.  Eliot,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  and  Erwin  Panofsky),  which  resulted  in  The  Compeiisng 
Image:  Nature  and  Style  in  17th-Century  Chinese  Painting,  to  his  1994 
Getty  lectures  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  which  were 
recently  published  as  Pictures  for  Use  and  Pleasure:  Vernacular  Paint- 
ingin  High  Qing  China,  his  notable  lectures  have  yielded  additional 
resources  for  the  field. 

In  1995,  the  year  following  his  retirement,  Cahill  received  the 
Distinguished  Teaching  of  Art  History  Award  (1995)  from  the  College 
Art  Association  (CAA).  To  celebrate  his  eightieth  birthday  in  2007,  he 
was  awarded  the  CAA’s  Distinguished  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  for 
Writing  on  Art.  The  citation  presented  on  that  occasion  reads  in  part: 

Cahill  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  discipline:  the  history 

of  painting  in  China.  Though  scholarship  on  this  vast  subject 
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has  a long  and  distinguished  past,  Cahill  has  spent  his  career 
remaking  the  study  of  Chinese  painting  for  new  generations  of 
students.  He  is  widely  praised  for  his  sensitive  incorporation  of 
innovative  methodologies  from  European  art  history  which  he 
sensitively  modifies  and  translates  for  use  in  their  appropriate 
context  for  China. 

The  combination  of  a curator’s  eye  and  an  academic’s  method- 
ological range  has  continued  to  inform  Cahill’s  scholarship  from 
his  earliest  Skira  volume,  Chinese  Painting  (I960:  still  in  print) 
to  hiis  participation  in  later  exhibitions  and  the  compilation  of 
An  index  of  Early  Chinese  Painters  and  Paintings:  Tang,  Sung, 

Yuan  (1980). 

He  is  perhaps  best  remembered  by  students  in  his  field  for  his 
magisterial  three-volume  survey  of  major  artists  from  the  Yuan 
to  Ming  dynasties,  handsome  and  lasting  volumes  whose  very 
names  are  redolent  of  Chinese  painting  subjects  and  whose 
sensitive  readings  of  individual  artists  and  pictures  set  new  stan- 
dards for  informed  clarity. 

The  CAA  Distinguished  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  for  Writing 
on  Art  should  be  given  to  someone  whose  leadership  goes  beyond 
his  or  her  own  field  to  speak  to  the  discipline  as  a whole.  Cahill 
exemplified  this  productive  dialogue  across  periods  and  geo- 
graphical regions.  All  art  historians  have  benefited  and  continue 
to  benefit  from  his  insights  into  Chinese  art  and  from  his  sensi- 
tivity to  the  general  problems  of  studying  artists,  artworks,  and 
cultural  questions. 

Knowing  the  importance  of  East  Asian  cycles  of  time,  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Freer  and  Sackler  to  welcome  you  back  some  sixty  years  after 
you  finished  your  first  period  of  residency  with  us.  This  award  not 
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only  celebrates  the  range  of  your  past  achievements,  from  important 
work  on  archaic  Chinese  bronzes  to  later  Japanese  painting,  but  it 
also  invites  further  contributions  yet  to  come.  It  serves  as  a reminder 
to  all  of  your  unique  contributions  to  the  field  and  to  this  institution, 
which  you  continue  to  enrich  through  the  gift  of  your  archive.  Unlike 
previous  recipients  of  the  Freer  Medal,  you  are  truly  a member  of  the 
Smithsonian  family,  and  I am  delighted  to  welcome  you  back  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 
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Sheep  and  Goat,  by  Zhao  Mengfu  (1254-1322);  Yuan  dynasty,  ca.  1300;  handscroll,  ink  on  paper; 
Purchase  F1931.4 
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the  Ritual  Disposition  of  Chinese  Paintings, 
by  Mai-mai  Sze.  Ars  Orientalis  3 (1959): 
232-41. 
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“Chinese  Painting.”  In  Treasures  of  Asia 
series.  Geneva:  Editions  d’Art  Albert  Skira, 
1960.  Also  published  in  French  and 
German  editions. 


Chinese  Paintings,  XI-XIV  Centuries.  New 
York:  Crown  Publishers,  1960.  French  edi- 
tion published  1962  by  B.  Arthaud.  Paris. 

“Confucian  Elements  in  the  Theory  of 
Painting."  In  The  Confucian  Persuasion, 
edited  by  Arthur  F.  Wright,  115-40. 
Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1960. 
Reprinted  in  Confucianism  and  Chinese 
Civilization,  edited  by  Arthur  F.  Wright.  New 
York:  Atheneum,  1964. 

“The  Chinese  Imperial  Art  Treasures.” 
Horizon  (January  1961):  12-25. 

“Concerning  the  l-p'in  Style  of  Painting,”  by 
S.  Shimada.  Translated  by  J.  Cahill.  Oriental 
Art  7 (1961):  66-74.  Continued  in  1962. 

“The  Return  of  the  Absent  Servants:  Chou 
Fang's  Double  Sixes  Restored.”  Arch/Ves 
of  the  Chinese  Art  Society  of  America  15 
(1961):  26-28. 

“The  Six  Laws  and  Flow  to  Read  Them.”  Ars 
Orientalis  4 (1961):  372-81. 

Review  of  Chinese  Pictorial  Art  as  Viewed 
by  the  Connoisseur,  by  R.  FI.  van  Gulik. 
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“Archibald  G.  Wenley,  1898-1962.”  Obituary 
in  ArtibusAsiae  25  (1962):  197-98. 

The  Art  of  Southern  Sung  China.  New  York: 
Asia  Flouse  Gallery,  1962.  Text  of  the  cata- 
log reprinted  as  "The  Plum  Tree  and  the 
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"Concerning  the  i-p'in  Style  of  Painting.” 
part  ii.  by  S.  Shimada. Translated  by  J. 
Cahill.  Oriental  Art  8 (1962):  130-37. 

"The  Crawford  Collection:  Chinese  Painting 
and  Calligraphy.”  Oriental  Art  8 (1962): 
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Ars  Orientalis  5 (1963):  259-72. 

Review  of  The  Birth  of  Landscape  Painting 
in  China,  by  Michael  Sullivan.  Buriington 
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"Concerning  the  1-p'in  Style  of  Painting,” 
part  III,  by  S.  Shimada.  Translated  by  J. 
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19-26. 

"Li  Kung-lin.”  In  Encyclopedia  of  World 
Art,  vol.  9, 249-51,  pis.  132-36.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1964. 

Review  of  A History  of  Far  Eastern  Art, 
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Review  of  Chinese  Art:  Painting, 

Calligraphy,  Stone  Rubbing,  Wood 
Engraving,  by  Werner  Speiser,  et  al.  New 
York  Review  of  Books  (June  3, 1965). 
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"Yuan  Chiang  and  his  School,”  part  II. 

Ars  Orientalis  6 (1966):  191-212. 

Review  of  Treasures  of  the  Peking  Museum, 
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"Oriental  Art  Studies  and  the  Brundage 
Collection.”  The  Avery  Brundage  Collection 
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dation Program  Bulletin  (August  1966). 

Preface  to  Seats  of  Chinese  Painters  and 
Collectors,  by  Victoria  Contag  and  Wang 
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The  Freer  Chinese  Bronzes,  vol.  1. 
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Fantastics  and  Eccentrics  in  Chinese 
Painting.  Exhibition  catalogue.  New  York: 
Asia  House  Gallery,  1967. 
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Introduction  to  Chinese  Painting  Tech- 
niques, by  Allison  Stilwell  Cameron. 
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Review  of  Chinese  Sculpture.  Bronzes,  and 
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1967). 

Review  of  The  Chinese  Theory  of  Art,  by 
Lin  Yutang.  Asian  Student  (November  11. 
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Review  of  “The  Arts  of  China:  Recent 
Discoveries.”  by  Yonezawa  Yoshiho,  et  al. 
Asian  Student  (November  30, 1968). 
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"T’ang  Yin  or  Chou  Ch’en?"  National  Palace 
Museum  Quarterly  4,  no.  I (July  1969): 
23-25. 

Review  of  Ritual  Vessels  of  Bronze  Age 
China,  by  Max  Loehr.  Asian  Student  (April 
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Review  of  Textual  Evidence  for  the  Secular 
Arts  of  China  in  the  Period  from  Liu  Sung 
through  Sui  (a.d.  420-618),  by  Alexander 
Soper.  Journa/  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  89,  no.  1 (1969):  257-58. 
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“The  Early  Styles  of  Kung  Hsien.”  Oriental 
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“Twentieth  Century  Chinese  Painting  at 
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Art  Institute."  Dayton  Art  Institute  Bulletin 
(September  1970). 

Review  of  Arts  of  China,  Volume  II:  Bud- 
dhist Cave  Temples,  New  Researches,  by 
Terukazu  Akiyama  and  Saburo  Matsubara. 
Aslan  Student  (March  14, 1970):  8. 
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Scholar-Artists  of  Japan:  The  Nanga 
School.  New  York:  Asia  House  Gallery. 
1972.  Catalog  of  an  exhibition  also  shown 
at  the  University  Art  Museum,  Berkeley, 
California. 

“Wu  Pin  and  His  Landscape  Painting."  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  International  Symposium 
on  Chinese  Painting,  637-98.  Taipei.  1972. 


Review  of  Chinese  Connoisseurship:  The  Ko 
Ku  Yao  Lun,  The  Essential  Criteria  of  Antiq- 
uities, by  Sir  Percival  David.  Asian  Student 
(December  23, 1972):  11. 

“Chugoku  bijutsushika  no  mita  Rimpa-ten” 
(The  Rimpa  Exhibition  as  Seen  by  a Chi- 
nese Art  Specialist),  in  Japanese.  Geijutsu 
Shincho,  no.  12  (1972):  97-99. 

1973 

"The  Life  and  Paintings  of  Tessai.”  In 
Tessai,  iv-viii.  Tokyo:  Asahi  Press,  1973. 
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“Max  Loehr  at  Seventy.”  Ars  Orientalis  10 
(1975):  1-8. 

“Chugoku  kaiga  ni  okeru  kiso  to  yuso." 
Japanese  translation  of  Fantastics  and 
Eccentrics  in  Chinese  Painting.  Translated 
by  Takehiro  Shindo.  In  Kokka,  no.  978 
(1975):  9-20;  no.  979  (1975):  11-21;  no. 

980  (1975):  23-32. 

Review  of  The  Uninhibited  Brush:  Japanese 
Art  in  the  Shijo  Style,  by  Jack  Hillier.  Orien- 
tal Art,  n.s.  21,  no.  4 (Winter  1975):  377-79. 


1976 

Hills  Beyond  a River:  Chinese  Painting  of 
the  Yuan  Dynasty,  1279-1368.  Tokyo  and 
New  York:  John  Weatherhill,  1976. 

“Sakaki  Hyakusen  no  kaiga  yoshiki:  sono 
Chugoku  to  no  kanren  to  Nihon  Nanga  e 
no  eikyo  ni  tsuite.”  (The  Styles  of  Sakaki 
Hyakusen:  Their  Chinese  Sources  and 
Their  Effect  on  Nanga.)  Part  I of  a three- 
part  article.  In  Bijutsushi,  Journal  of  the 
Japan  Art  History  Society,  no.  93-96 
(March  1976):  1-31. 

“Style  as  Idea  in  Ming  Ch'ing  Painting.” 

In  The  Mozartian  Historian:  Essays  on  the 
Works  of  Joseph  R.  Levenson,  137-56. 
Edited  by  Maurice  Meisner  and  Rhoads 
Murphy.  Berkeley,  1976. 
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Biographies  of  two  artists  in  Dictionary 
of  Ming  Biography.  New  York:  Columbia 
University,  1976.  Hung-jen,  vol.  1, 675-78: 
Wu  Pin.  vol.  2. 1492-94. 

Biographies  of  six  Sung  dynasty  painters 
in  Sung  Biographies.  Edited  by  Herbert 
Franke.  Wiesbaden,  1976.  Vol.  3,  Painters. 
Chou  Wen-chu,  28-31;  Kung  K’ai,  64-69: 
Li  An-chung,  76-78:  Ma  Ho-chih.  101-105: 
Su  Han-ch’en,  134-36:  Ts'ui  Po,  136-39. 

“The  Orthodox  Movement  in  Early  Ch'ing 
Painting.”  \n  Artists  and  Traditions:  Uses 
of  the  Past  in  Chinese  Culture,  169-81. 
Princeton,  1976. 
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Go  Shoseki  Sai  Hakuseki  (Wu  Ch’ang-shih 
and  Ch'i  Pai-shih).  Selection  of  plates  and 
principal  text  in  volume  on  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  Chinese  painting.  In 
Bunfinga  Suihen  series.  Tokyo:  Chuo 
Koronsha,  1977. 

Review  of  A Dictionary  of  Japanese  Artists: 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Ceramics,  Prints,  Lac- 
quers, by  Laurance  P.  Roberts.  In  Journal 
of  Asian  Studies  37,  no.  1 (November  1977): 
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Parting  at  the  Shore:  Chinese  Painting 
of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ming  Dynasty, 
1368-1580.  Tokyo  and  New  York:  John 
WeatherhilJ,  1978. 

“Sakaki  Hyakusen  no  kaiga  yoshiki: 
sanzui-ga  oyobi  sanzui  jimbutsu-ga  ni 
tsuite"  (The  Styles  of  Sakaki  Hyakusen. 

11:  Landscapes  and  Figure-in-landscape 
Compositions).  In  Bijutsushi,  no.  105 
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“Ch’ien  Hsuan  ho  Chao  Meng-fu."  Chinese 
translation  of  chap.  2 of  Hills  Beyond  a 
River.  National  Palace  Museum  Quarterly  1, 
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"Sakaki  Hyakusen  no  kaiga  yoshiki"  (The 
Styles  of  Sakaki  Hyakusen).  Part  3,  Land- 
scapes and  Figure-in-landscape  Paintings 
(conclusion),  in  Bijutsushi,  no.  107  (1979): 
36-53. 


1980 

Traditional  and  Contemporary  Painting 
in  China:  A Report  of  the  Visit  of  the 
Chinese  Painting  Delegation  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Committee  on  Scholarly  Communication 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (1980). 
Co-authored  with  other  members  of  the 
delegation. 

An  Index  of  Early  Chinese  Painters  and 
Paintings:  Tang,  Sung,  Yuan.  Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1980. 

Kozan  shiki:  Chugoku  Gen-dai  no  kaiga. 
Japanese  translation  of  Hills  Beyond 
a River:  Chinese  Painting  of  the  Yuan 
Dynasty,  with  a new  preface.  Tokyo:  Meiji 
Shoin,  1980. 


1982 

The  Compeliing  Image:  Nature  and  Style 
in  Seventeenth-Century  Chinese  Fainting. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lectures.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1982. 

Sogen-ga:  12th-14th  Century  Chinese 
Painting  as  Collected  and  Appreciated  in 
Japan.  Berkeley:  University  Art  Museum, 
1982. 

The  Distant  Mountains:  Chinese  Painting  of 
the  Late  Ming  Dynasty,  1570-1644.  Tokyo: 
John  Weatherhill,  1982. 

"Yosa  Buson  and  Chinese  Painting.”  In 
Reports  of  the  Fifth  International  Sympo- 
sium of  the  Conservation  and  Restoration 
of  Cultural  Property:  Interregional  Influ- 
ences in  East  Asian  Art  History,  245-63. 
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“Some  Aspects  of  Tenth-Century  Paint- 
ing as  seen  in  Three  Recently  Published 
Works.”  In  Proceedings  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Sinology,  1-36,  section  on 
history  of  art.  Taipei:  Academia  Sinica, 
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“Late  Ming  Landscape  Albums  and 
European  Printed  Books."  In  The  Early 
Illustrated  Book:  Essays  In  Honor  of  Lessing 
J.  Rosenwald,  150-71.  Edited  by  Sandra 
Hindman.  Washington,  D.C.:  Library  of 
Congress,  1982. 

“Tomioka  Tessai.”  Entry  for  The 
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1982. 

Review  of  Chugoku  kaiga-shi,  part  1,  by  Kei 
Suzuki.  Ars  Orientalis  13  (1982):  195-96. 
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Sakaki  Hyakusen  and  Early  Nanga  Paint- 
ing. Japan  Research  Monograph  series. 
Berkeley:  University  of  California,  Institute 
of  East  Asian  Studies,  1983. 

“Jih-pen  shou-tsangti  Chung-kuo  Sung 
Yuan  Ch'an-tsung  hui-hua"  (Ch’an 
Buddhist  Chinese  Paintings  of  the  Sung 
and  Yuan  Dynasties  in  Japanese  Collec- 
tions). In  Mei-shu yen-chiu  (Art  Historical 
Studies),  no.  2, 70-75.  Beijing:  Central 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1983. 

“Some  Early  Chinese  Bird-and-Flower 
Paintings  in  Chinese  Collections.”  InAjiya 
ni  okeru  kachd  hyogen  (Flowers  and  Birds 
Motif  in  Asia),  45-56.  International 
Symposium  in  Art  Historical  Studies. 
Kyoto:  Society  for  International  Exchange 
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“Flower,  Bird,  and  Figure  Painting  in  China 
Today.”  In  Contemporary  Chinese  Painting: 
An  Exhibition  from  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China,  21-27.  San  Francisco:  Chinese 
Culture  Center,  1983. 


Bamboo  in  the  Wind,  after  Su  Shi,  by  Wu  Zhen 
(1280-1354);  Yuan  dynasty,  1350;  hanging  scroll, 
ink  on  paper;  Purchase  F1953.85 
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Review  of  Reflections  of  Reality  in  Japanese 
Art.  Exhibition  catalogue  by  Sherman  E. 
Lee,  et  al.  Burlington  Magazine  (August 
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“Types  of  Text-Object  Relationships  in 
Chinese  Art."  Abstract  in  Proceedings  of 
the  Thirty-First  International  Congress  of 
Human  Sciences  in  Asia  and  North  Africa 
(Tokyo-Kyoto,  August-September  1983), 
voi.  1, 576-77.  Tokyo;  Toho  Gakkai,  1984. 

"The  ‘Noble  Scholar’  Ideal  and  Image  in 
Paintings  by  Koyo  and  Buson:  Examples  in 
the  Gitter  Collection.”  in  The  Arts  of  the  Edo 
Period:  An  International  Symposium  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art, 
November  13-15, 1983, 1-29.  New  Orleans: 
New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art,  1984. 

Chung-kuo  hui-hua  shih.  Translation  by 
Li  Yu  (Stella  Lee)  of  Chinese  Painting  by 
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"The  New  Chinese  Painting:  Out  of  the 
Dark.”  As/a  Magazine  (January-February 
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“Phases  and  Modes  In  the  Transmission  of 
Ming-Ch’ing  Painting  Styles  to  Edo  Period 
Japan."  In  Papers  of  the  International 
Symposium  on  Sino-Japanese  Cultural 
Interchange,  voL  1,  Aspects  of  Archaeology 
and  Art  History,  65-97.  Edited  by  Yu-him 
Tam.  Hong  Kong,  Institute  of  Chinese 
Studies,  The  Chinese  University  of  Hong 
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Introduction  to  The  Single  Brushstroke: 
600  Years  of  Chinese  Painting  from  the 
Ching  Yuan  Chai  Collection,  11-12. 
Vancouver:  Vancouver  Art  Gallery,  1985. 


"Lun  Hung-jen  Huang-shan  t’u-ts’e  ti 
kuei-yO"  (On  the  Album  of  Scenes  of 
Huang-shan  Attributed  to  Hung-jen). 
Duoyun  (Flowery  Cloud),  no.  9, 108-24 
(1985).  (With  rejoinders  by  Xu  Bangda, 
125-29,  and  Shi  Guofeng,  130-36.) 

"Brushlessness  and  Chiaroscuro  in  Early 
Ch’ing  Landscape  Painting:  Lu  Wei  and  His 
Background."  International  Symposium  on 
Art  Historical  Studies  3 (Landscape  Paint- 
ing of  Far  East  II),  58-63.  Osaka.  1985. 
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Preface  to  Chinese  Aesthetics  and  Ch’i 
Pai-shih,  by  Catherine  Yi-yu  Cho  Woo,  i-ii. 
Hong  Kong:  Joint  Publishing,  1986. 

“Wang  Chi-ch’ien  and  His  Landscape 
Painting.”  Introduction  to  C.  C.  Wang:  Land- 
scape Paintings,  9-13.  Seattle  and  London, 
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“Bada  Shanren  huihua-zhong  di  ‘kuang- 
dian.’”  Translation  of  paper  “The  ‘Madness’ 
in  Bada  Shanren’s  Paintings,”  by  James 
Cahill.  In  Zhongguohua  (Chinese  Painting), 
no.  1,20-29.1987. 

Kazan  betsut  Chugoku  mindai  shochuki  no 
kaiga.  Japanese  translation  of  Parting  at 
the  Shore:  Chinese  Painting  of  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ming  Dynasty.  Tokyo,  1987. 
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Three  Alternative  Histories  of  Chinese 
Painting.  Franklin  D.  Murphy  Lectures  IX. 
Lawrence:  University  of  Kansas,  1988. 

“Tung  Ch’i-ch’ang’s  ‘Southern  and  North- 
ern Schools’  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Painting;  A Reconsideration."  In  Sudden 
and  Gradual:  Approaches  to  Enlightenment 
in  Chinese  Thought,  429-46.  Studies  in 
East  Asian  Buddism  5.  Edited  by  Peter  N . 
Gregory.  Honolulu:  University  of  Hawaii 
Press.  1988. 
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"The  Shanghai  School  in  Later  Chinese 
Painting.”  In  Twentieth-century  Chinese 
Painting,  54-77.  Edited  by  Mayching  Kao. 
Hong  Kong,  1988. 

Zhongguo  minghua  jicui.  Chinese  transla- 
tion of  Chinese  Painting  (1960)  by  James 
Cahill.  Translated  by  Zhu  Yongyi.  Chengdu: 
Sichuan  Fine  Arts,  1987. 
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“Types  of  Artist-Patron  Transactions  in 
Chinese  Painting.”  \n  Artists  and  Patrons: 
Some  Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of 
Chinese  Painting,  7-20.  Edited  by 
Chu-tsing  Li.  Seattle:  University  of 
Washington  Press,  1989. 

“Styles  and  Methods  in  the  Painting  of  Wu 
Guanzhong."  In  Wu  Guanzhong:  A Contem- 
porary Chinese  Artist,  18-23,  with  Tsao 
Hsingyuan.  San  Francisco:  Chinese  Culture 
Foundation  of  San  Francisco,  1989. 

“The  ‘Madness’  in  Bada  Shanren's  Paint- 
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hito  to  sho.  Special  issue  no.  10  of  Sum/, 
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“Huang-shan  t'e-chan  mu-lu  t’ao-lun.” 
Chinese  translation  of  introduction  to 
Shadows  ofMt.  Huang  (1981).  In  Lun 
Huang-shan  chu-hua-p'ai  wen-chi  (Essays 
on  the  Huang-shan  School  of  Painting), 
372-82.  Shanghai,  1989. 

“Hui-hua  shih  ho  hui-hua  li-lun  chungTung 
Ch’i-ch'ang  te  ‘Nan-pei  tsung  lun'  tsai 
ssu-k'ao”  (Tung  Ch’i-ch'ang's  “Southern 
and  Northern  Schools”).  Chinese  transla- 
tion by  Yen  Wei.  In  Wen-jen  hua  yu  Nan-pei 
tsung  lun-wen  hui-pien,  753-70.  Edited  by 
Zhang  Lian  and  Kohara  Hironobu.  Shang- 
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“Tui  kuo-ch’u  te  jen-k’o."  Chinese  transla- 
tion by  Hong  Zaixin  of  chapter  2,  “Tung 
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